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The masses are still far below the average American standard in almost 
every phase. They are therefore still far from making their full contri- 
bution to American culture and prosperity. We must go much further in 
equalizing opportunities before Democracy can be anything more than 
a high-sounding term to Negroes or have any real meaning as a way 
of life in America. 

Buell Gallagher believes in democracy; he even believes in the gospel 
of brotherly love and the Golden Rule. He is devoting his life to trying 
to bring real independence to Negroes, and to creating an atmosphere 
where there will be fair opportunities for all the diverse peoples who 
make up our nation. Now, while we are so aroused against arrogance 
and persecution abroad, is a good time to take to heart Doctor Gal- 
lagher’s plea for tolerance and good will to all men right here at home. 


EDWIN R. EMBREE, President 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 


. ; Joke Scotford 
ongregational young people take the first step. 


THE AMERICAN CASTE SYSTEM 


by BUELL G. GALLAGHER 


I. 
THE CONTRADICTION 


Conformity to caste is a flat contradiction of Christian con- 
science. The New Testament notion that “there can be neither 
Greek nor Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, bond or free, for we are 
all one in Christ Jesus” interprets the essential oneness of man- 
kind as a basic tenet of the religion of Jesus: one God, Father 
of all; one family, brothers one to another; no invidious dis- 
tinctions between groups within the family of man; essential 
parity of all in the sight of God; no special respect for certain 
persons. Christianity does not claim the equality of all men; 
it goes much farther and insists on the parity of the unequal. 


But caste insists, wherever the line is drawn, and whatever 
artificial means may be selected as the basis of distinction, that 
certain persons in one group are to rule over those in another 
group. It is not as Jesus put it, “Among the Gentiles, their great 
ones lord it over them; not so shall it be among you.” 


At no point is the current contrast between the paganism 
of caste and the democracy of the Christian ideal more sharply 
expressed than in the notion of race. “All that is not race in 
this world is trash,’ writes Hitler. Giving classic expression 
to his point of view in Mein Kampf, he asserts that the Nazi 
State ‘by no means believes in an equality of the races, but 
with their differences it also recognizes their superior and 
inferior values, and by this recognition it feels the obligation 
in accordance with the Eternal Will that dominates this uni- 
verse to promote the victory of the better and stronger, and 
to demand the submission of the worse and the weaker.” The 
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adults and older children about him. The growing boy in a 
society of cannibals and head hunters learns certain ways of 
satisfying his hunger-urge, while the youngster of American 
capitalism acquires another pattern in answer to the same urge. 
His attitudes are not inborn—they are learned as a part of his 
social experience. Nor are they, necessarily, fixed for life. 


Even adults may learn new patterns as a result of new social 
experiences. Witness the example of the Clevelander who 
moves his business and residence to Birmingham, Alabama, 
and, in a few short months, has acquired a whole new set of 
racial attitudes and practices, in conformity with his new en- 
vironment and with what he considers the dictates of good 
business sense. The story of the South Georgia plantation hand 
who migrates to Harlem and adapts himself to the mores of 
the new world he finds there is a common one. Remember also 
—for this is not merely a sectional matter—the transformation 
in racial attitudes which comes over any person, Negro or 
white, in any part of the country, who discovers in his own 
home town new friendships across racial barriers. 


But individual racial attitudes in present-day America are 
shaped more by contact with prevailing customs than by con- 
tact with other races. If new attitudes are to prevail, new ex- 
periences must be obtained, experiences in which individuals 


and groups come to know and to appreciate each other across 
the present racial barriers. 


_ Tolerance is not enough. To be sure, it is better than hatred, 
just as hatred is better than the self-righteousness of contempt. 
Hatred at least implies that the hated group is worthy of im- 
portant emotional reactions! If all American Christians could 
be brought to the point of racial tolerance, a great advance 
would be made. But that advance would really serve to em- 
phasize its own inadequacy. As hatred and contempt yield to 
tolerance, so tolerance must be followed by active apprecia- 
tion and appreciation should open the way to mutual respect, 
to “color blindness.” Here is an opportunity made to order 
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for the church. Our gospel commits us to exactly this kind of 
forward movement. 

The index to racial attitudes is found in the accepted social 
pattern. New racial attitudes can be, and are, acquired by the 
individual in the school of new social experiences which teach 
him to accept new ideas as the basis of his daily living. With- 
out this discipline, the old patterns dominate and control. We 
must, therefore, in a society pagan in its racial practices, dis- 
cover and utilize opportunities for Christian racial experi- 
ences. Such opportunities do not exist ready-made, waiting to 
be used. The character of American civilization, on the con- 
trary, works against us. 


The American Pattern 

In the United States, racial alignments are the outgrowth 
-of an historic process which has built up a caste system. Acci- 
dent largely determined Negro-Caucasian relationships in the 
American South of the pre-Civil War period and precedent has 
preserved that master-slave pattern remarkably intact until it 
has spread all over the nation in modified forms. 

Nor is the South alone in having a caste structure. New 
England has its own way of treating the French Canadian mill 
workers. The Pacific Coast “handles” its Orientals. The South- 
west keeps the Mexican “in his place.” The sugar beet worker 
and the migrant farm hand of the Middle West know what 
it means to be outcasts. The industrial belt, stretching from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the Middle West, has its ‘“Wops,” 
“Hunkies,” “Dagoes,” “Sheenies’ and “Mics” to be kept in a 
social sub-stratum. And in all parts of the country, the Negro 
finds a special place for him, reserved by common consent of 
Christian America and waiting for him wherever he goes. 
Caste is a more or less universal pattern of American life. 

“’Twixt principle and practice 
The difference is vast; 


Democracy, the fact is, 
Has much in it of caste.” 


The largest racial minority group in America is the Negro, 
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Figure II 
CASTE AND CLASS IN THE SOUTH OF THE 1870's 


Line A, B, C—Caste Line 
Upper Class—1 

Middle Class—2 

Lower Class—3 

Yankees living in the South—Y 


Old attitudes, which had been taken for granted, were given 
new intensity and heightened psychological importance in a 
desperate, last-ditch defense. Fortified with new rationaliza- 
tions, the old caste lines were transformed from dykes to 
breastworks. When men have fought in defense of caste, they 
do not readily forget the race attitudes thus deeply ingrained 
in their personalities and embodied in their social institutions. 
The white aristocracy demanded that the integrity of the caste 
line be preserved at all costs. Under the threat of Negro dom- 
inance, they had but one alternative, then. They could not 
yield. They were forced to make common cause with the white 
working classes. 

Gathering strength and power in the 1870's, and continu- 
ing through the succeeding half century, the movement to re- 
store white supremacy was ultimately triumphant. The Yankee 
gradually tired or retreated. The white South struggled on, 
with the bitter determination of the champions of a lost cause, 
to restore the caste line to a position of stability and perma- 
nence approaching that of ante-bellum days. The Jim Crow 
pattern was perfected and the caste line bent back upon its 
hinge until the Negro found himself occupying a social stratum 
beneath that of all whites, regardless of class. (Figure HI.) 


\ 
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Figure IIT 


CASTE PATTERN OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICA (1940) 
(ALL “SOCIAL” RELATIONSHIPS) 


Line A, B, C—Caste Line 
Upper Class Whites—1 

Middle Class Whites—2 

Lower Class Whites—3 

All Negroes beneath lowest white 


The meanest and poorest, the most illiterate or uncultured 
among the white caste are, by the caste system, given a ‘‘social”’ 
standing superior to that permitted any Negro, no matter how 
cultured or educated or wealthy. There is no “‘social equality.” 
Whereas in ante-bellum times, a white aristocracy and boutr- 
geoisie had rested upon a caste-divided working class; and in 
Reconstruction times, a defeated white group had struggled 
desperately to defend the integrity of the caste line and to re- 
cover its former position of dominance; now, in the 1940's, 
the united white caste rests upon the subordinated Negro caste. 


In economic matters, however, things take a slightly differ- 
ent turn. (See Figure IV on page 14.) The wealthy Negro, 
a prospective purchaser of goods which the white sales- 
man wishes to sell, may be accorded some of the polite 
terms of address and other courtesies ordinarily reserved 
for the white caste only. Thus, in economic matters a slightly 
higher status may be granted the upper-class Negro, although 
he is kept on his own side of the caste line. In all other mat- 
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Figure IV 


CASTE PATTERN OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICA (1940) 
(ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIPS ONLY) 


Line A, B, C—Caste Line 

Upper Classes of each caste—1 
Middle Classes of each caste—2 
Lower Classes of each caste—3 


Economic power accords modified 
caste status in economic matters 


ters, the Negro is unceremoniously thrust below the level of 
the lowest white person, with the trap door of caste clamped 
over his head, as the white race unites to keep the door closed. 


In broad outlines, this is the historic process by which the 
master-slave caste pattern has been preserved through the gen- 
erations. Here and there, individual white persons refuse to 
conform to some or many of the demands of the caste system; 
but the Negro violates the taboo at great peril. By and large, 
the attitudes and notions held by individuals of either race are 
determined by a caste pattern which is largely responsible for 
the differences between race relations in this nation and those 
in other parts of the world. 


Widely Varying Attitudes 

Within this framework, there is a wide diversity of individ- 
ual reaction. Not every white person looks with contempt on 
Negroes. Variations in response tend to conform to differences 
in economic level. Recognizing the limitations of any general- 
ization, a general design of such inter-class and cross-caste atti- 
tudes may be sketched. Within each caste, white or Negro, the 
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upper class tends to set the pace, with the middle class emu- 
lating and the lower class envying. 

The white upper class tends to look with puzzled apprecia- 
tion upon the Negro upper class, an appreciation not unmixed 
with tolerance, as long as caste lines are rigorously observed. 
Toward the Negro middle classes, the white upper class main- 
tains an attitude of pleasant and paternalistic benevolence 
which helps to preserve the self-respect of the white at the 
expense of that of the Negro. Toward the Negro lower classes, 
the white upper class looks with a paternalism which shades 
off into indifference but which seldom ends in distrust. The 
white upper class, with a margin of psychological and finan- 
cial elbow room, can be amusedly tolerant toward ‘‘our 
Negroes.” 

The white middle classes are not as free to tolerate the eco- 
nomic threat to social status involved in the emergence of a 
Negro upper class which can buy its own high-powered auto- 
mobiles and drive them down the public highways. There is 
a veiled hostility to and resentment of this threat to status, 
sometimes softened into philosophical acceptance of the in- 
evitable, as long as the sophistry of caste etiquette is observed. 
Toward the Negro middle classes, the white middle classes 
look with open antagonism, as competitors who threaten to 
take away trade and clients, thus undermining the narrow 
margin.of security the white middle classes enjoy. And toward 
the Negro lower classes the white middle classes usually look 
with indifference, except as the Negro may be a potential cus- 
tomer or a cheap laborer. There is latent hostility, actual op- 
pression and sometimes terrorism. 

. The white lower classes look toward the Negro upper classes 
with undisguised antipathy and resentment, the by-products of 
an unadmitted inferiority complex which must be vehemently 
denied in actions like the use of the epithet “Big Nigger!” 
Toward the Negro middle classes they adopt an attitude which 
differs from the preceding only in degree. Toward the Negro 
lower classes they achieve an easy day-to-day tolerance as long 
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as caste is observed; but latent terrorism lurks underneath a 
calm exterior. The poorer white man has no margin of se- 
curity, no margin of tolerance. He feels the competition of 
Negro labor the moment a Negro takes a job—at a lower 
wage. It is between the poor Negro and the poor white that 
overt violence breaks out most easily, even though it is pre- 
cisely these two groups which fraternize most readily. 

The Negro also reflects wide differences of attitude. The 
Negro upper class tends to see the white upper class through 
the lenses of extreme race- and self-consciousness and to resent 
their own lack of social standing commensurate with their eco- 
nomic achievements. The wealthy Negro likewise regards his 
middle-class white contemporary with a highly self-conscious 
comparison of the privileges which caste accords to the white and 
denies to the Negro. And toward the white lower classes, the 
upper-class Negro looks with antagonism, contempt, fear and 
even fury, always conscious that this low class white man is 
superior to him in social standing not through any merit or 
achievement but through the arbitrary dictates of caste. 

The Negro middle classes are not as quick to rise up in — 
overt or vocal condemnation of the white upper class. Not at 
all secure in his own middle-class position, the Negro of this 
level tends to identify his own personal interests with that of 
the white middle and upper classes, thus maintaining his 
position of dominance over the Negro working classes by show- 
ing deference (even sychophancy) toward his white “superi- 
ors.”” Out of this class are usually recruited the men and women 
who act as reporters to the white middle and upper classes; 
who serve as go-betweens in interracial dealings; who are rec- 
ognized as “leaders of their people” by the whites and are 
called “white man’s nigger” by Negroes. Toward the white 
lower classes, the Negro middle classes look with secret con- 
tempt or open indifference. 

The Negro lower classes most openly and actively perpetu- 
ate the slave psychology on which the caste structure rests. 
They make up the bulk of the Negro population and, by the 
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sheer weight of numbers, are the bulwark of the caste system. 
In exchange for the eagerly received donations of upper- and 
middle-class white paternalism, they follow the etiquette of 
caste without a second thought, emulating the “quality folks” 
to whom they often seek to attach themselves. Within the 
Negro lower classes in the late 1930's there appeared to be a 
small but important group emerging, one which might some- 
what alter the total pattern of attitudes by directing its friend- 
ship horizontally across the caste line toward the white work- 
ing classes. But for the most part, the Negro lower classes 
show antagonism, fesentment and irritation toward the lower- 
class whites whom they delight to call “po’ white trash.” There 
is often a day-to-day glossing over the deeper conflicts, until 
competition for jobs or some overt social tension causes a te- 
surgence of latent race feelings. 

Let it be repeated that this catalog of racial attitudes is not 
intended to be universally accurate or all-inclusive, definitive 
or infallible. There are many exceptions to prove the rule. We 
are dealing here with the devious inner processes of human 
beings and each individual tends to weave his own network of 
thought and action. These individual variations may amount 
in the aggregate to important group exceptions. But the point 
of the matter is that race attitudes, whatever their design, tend 
to be formed by individuals in accordance with the class and 
caste status of each person. 

Here, also, we have a key to a fact which puzzles many 
persons not acquainted with the facts of caste. Many Southern 
whites can say with complete truthfulness that they feel no 
antipathy toward Negroes, that they know no antagonism or 
unfriendliness. But antagonism is not essential to the making 
of a prejudice. Indeed, one of the most widely prevalent pat- 
terns of prejudice is the paternalism which expresses itself in 
condescension and kindliness. Paternalism is the drop of vine- 
gat which curdles the milk of human kindness. It is probable 
that paternalism, kindy and self-amused condescension, or 
awkward well-wishing and “uplift sentimentality are more 
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effective in perpetuating the caste system than are the explo- 
sive tactics of the direct actionists. It is no reflection upon the 
character or good intentions of a kindly white person to point 
out that his assumption of an attitude of benevolence results 
in the cultivation of a corresponding attitude of dependence 
on the part of the Negro concerned. At best, this paternalistic 
care for particular Negroes is an enheartening relief in a dif- 
ficult situation. At worst, it is a subtle and deadly means of 
sapping the self-respect of membe*s of the subordinate caste. 

One of the most difficult aspects of the problem is the fact 
that loyalty to one’s own kin and caste is usually called a vir- 
tue; and the accompanying antagonism toward another caste 
is seen not as a vice but as the natural expression of the virtue. 
Race attitudes formed under the aegis of caste are therefore 
defended with a peculiar tenacity and with complete self- 
righteousness. It is considered “‘right’’ to befriend and to cham- 
pion one’s own people. It is therefore equally correct and 
moral to share the prejudices and foibles of one’s people and, 
particularly, to contemn the group or groups which one’s 
people hold in contempt. 

Religious beliefs are brought into play to support prejudices 
and good Christian men stand in church pulpits to preach their 
doctrines of racial superiority with no feeling of hypocrisy or 
anachronism. Their congregations expect nothing else from 
them and would be profoundly shocked if they challenged a 
system which has given minister and people alike a common 
set of racial attitudes and prejudices. Thus it comes about that 
the church itself in many places sanctions and supports the 
pagan caste system in which it is entangled. In very few places 
is the American church interracial. It is bi-racial. It conforms 
to the pattern of caste rather than to the teaching of Christ. 
And it does so with complete self-righteousness. Once again, 
this is not a sectional matter. North and South, East and West, 
the Christian church conforms to caste, only occasionally 
breaking down the middle wall of partition and recognizing 
that Christ has made all one. 
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Segregation 

The caste system is an established part of American life, 
with particularly clear legal and social definitions in the South. 
Its principal legal and social tool is the device called segrega- 
tion which exists in many forms, but which has three common 
characteristics: (1) to express and to preserve a sense of “‘social 
distance” between two groups, (2) to make this division sym- 
bolize the notion of the inferiority of one race and the supeti- 
ority of the other, and (3) to force the acceptance of this 
separation-for-inferiority on the subordinate group. Social dis- 
tance, subordination and compulsion must generally be present 
if the objectives of segregation are to be accomplished. For 
the purpose of segregation is the perpetuation of caste, which 
demands precisely these things—involuntary observance of so- 
cial distance and submission to compulsory subordination. 

When a given religious group, such as the Dunkards, draws 
together in a self-contained settlement, its members cannot be 
called segregated. They make the withdrawal of their own vo- 
lition. Their withdrawal does not imply inferiority. They have 
the option of returning to the social whole whenever they de- 
sire. When a group of Caucasians restricts a residential area 
to “white Christians,’ eliminating Jews and Negroes, they 
cannot be called segregated. They are the “in group” shutting 
out the others. But when a group of Negroes voluntarily comes 
together in a social club, a church, a residential area or in any 
other social grouping, it is another story. The option of in- 
tegration with society is not there, as in the case of the Dunk- 
ards or the Caucasians. Whenever the Negro is separate he is 
always segregated, no matter whether he rationalizes and calls 
it ‘voluntary grouping of congenial peoples” or whether he is 
realistic and calls it “involuntary segregation of a distinguish- 
able people.” Lacking the actual alternative of participation or 
integration in the social whole on a basis of self-respect, the 
Negro must always express himself in accordance with the 
formula of segregation: Involuntary-acceptance-of-social-dis- 
tance-in-inferiority. 
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Here is a clue to the puzzle which baffles uninitiated persons 
when they consider segregation. ‘“Doesn’t the Negro want to 
live with his own people? What is it about his color that he 
is ashamed of ? Why must he always make himself and others 
unhappy by crowding in where he isn’t wanted?” These and 
similar questions are asked by well-intentioned white persons. 
They do not see that, so long as caste is the accepted pattern 
of American life, then, wherever Negroes are brought together 
in an unmixed group, their togetherness is a badge of the ac- 
ceptance of the inferior status forced upon them. Of course, 
Negroes are happy together. It is Caucasian obtuseness which 
assumes that the Negro’s reluctance to accept the involuntary 
inferiority of caste is a subtle compliment to the dominant 
group, a hidden desire to be with the white. It is additional 
obtuseness which does not weigh the psychological possibility 
that compulsory inferiority generates a countervailing upward 
push. Much of the desperate pressure on both sides of the 
caste line is a direct result of the arbitrary compulsion with 
which that line is drawn and maintained. 

Although segregation always exhibits common characteris- 
tics, it shows itself in many forms. It may be geographic (sep- 
arate parts of town for housing). It may be mechanical 
(separation of space in trains and buses). These two may be 
grouped as spatial segregation. It may be institutional (sep- 
arate schools, or churches, or hospital wards). It may be func- 
tional (setting aside certain social functions to be performed 
by the segregated group, such as domestic service or barber- 
ing; or, conversely, designating certain forms of work as ‘‘white 
men’s jobs’). It may be cultural (preventing the segregated 
group from having easy or equal access to cultural opportuni- 
ties, such as libraries, theatres, and museums, and resulting in 
arrested or retarded cultural development). It may be temporal 
(permitting the segregated group to reach a given level of 
development or to enjoy a given advantage only after that 
point has been reached or passed by the dominant group). It 
may be ceremonial (allowing a Negro to enter as guest in 
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hotel dining rooms and Pullman cars when wearing the uni- 
form of a domestic servant or nurse and accompanying those 
served). But whatever the form it takes, segregation always 
insists that the Negro is to take a subordinate and secondary 
position. It is the principal tool of the caste system. 


Nationwide, Not Regional 


The caste system is not limited to the South. It has spread 
to all other parts of the nation. These pages are being written 
in the Rocky Mountains. The writer is traveling in an inter- 
racial party which has repeatedly had great difficulty in getting 
accommodations for eating or sleeping in the Rocky Mountain 
States. A clever young Negro law student made his way through 
law school in a Northern city by attempting to patronize res- 
taurants, and then suing for civil damages—and collecting. 
The proprietors preferred to pay fines rather than to lose a 
white clientele which was governed by caste patterns—in the 
North. Chicago and Detroit have had their race tensions, St. 
Louis its riot, New York its days of turmoil. The writer had 
to go to his own home state of Minnesota to get a real first- 
hand insulting rebuff from a racially phobic product of the 
caste system. The players of The Green Pastures, including Mr. 
Harrison, “De Lawd” himself, had to spend the night in the 
railway station of the beautiful and hospitable capital of Wis- 
consin because the caste system made it impossible for hotel 
managers in Madison to open their doors to them. American 
caste may have had its origins in the South; but today it is a 
nation-wide phenomenon. It may differ in intensity and scope 
in various parts of the nation. But the whole nation now spells 
Negro with a small ” and two g’s. All over America, whites 
want to “put the Negro in his place and keep him there.” 

Not all whites, of course. Both in the South and elsewhere, 
there are individuals and groups of whites who are restive 
under the caste system. They know individual Negroes who 
innately and intrinsically take their places with the best the 
human race has ever produced, and they resent the demand 
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of the caste system that such Negroes be accorded a recogni- 
tion lower than the lowest white criminal or mental defective. 
The interracial Commission, headquartered in Atlanta, with 
its auxiliary League of Southern Women Against Lynching, 
is but one of many groups indicating the restiveness and dis- 
content of thinking and sensitive people under the iron-clad 
rule of caste. 

And the churches are not altogether silent. Some are study- 
ing “race relations.” Behind them in the procession are other 
churches where there is a concern over what they call the 
“Negro problem.” Several denominations have passed reso- 
lutions in their national gatherings which, if translated into 
action, would sweep the institution of caste off the American 
Scene in a decade. But resolutions merely resolve. And on the 
whole, there is an appalling apathy of the Christians of Amer- | 
ica in the face of the clear challenge of caste. What are the 
churches to do? 

In general, three things are to be done: first, we must know 
the facts of the way in which the caste system shapes race 
attitudes and prejudices; second, we must know the various 
possibilities of racial realignment, and make an ethical choice 
between these alternatives; and, third, we must discover sig- 
nificant points at which to begin to work in effecting a change. 
We turn to the second of these tasks. 


Break the iron-clad rules of caste. Free one-tenth of our 
people to express their highest potentialities. “. . . there 
is no adequate proof of fundamental race differences in 
mentality, and ... those differences which are found are in 
all probability due to culture and the social environment.” 


—Otto Klineberg 
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HE 
SEVEN POSSIBILITIES 


Some of these seven may be ways down and out for the 
Negro. Some of them may be ways down for both white and 
Negro. Some may be ways up and out for one group only. At 
least one may be an upward path for both. The choice between 
them will be made by different persons not alone on the in- 
trinsic merits of the various possibilities. Individuals who read 
these pages will tend to react to the seven paths in accordance 
with the habits of mind which the caste system has ingrained 
in them. Our Christian heritage, however, commits us to 
obedience to God rather than to men—which, in this choice 
before us, means selection on the basis of the Christian ethic, 
not on that of the caste system. 


We therefore begin by rejecting the caste system, as number 
one of the seven possibilities. Social scientists can give us 
legitimate sociological and scientific arguments to confirm our 
faith at this point. But for us, ethical judgments demand that 
caste be rejected. It cannot be reconciled with Christianity. 
Which way, then, shall we move? 


Possibility number two is the most radical of all. It is cur- 
rently proposed by an esoteric group of fanatics whose print- 
ing presses turn out literature available to the interested in- 
quirer. They propose the extermination of the Negro in Amer- 
ica. “Better it would be,” they say, “that every Negro should 
be shot, than that the virginity of one white woman should 
be threatened.’ Additional publicity for the notion does not 
need to be given in these pages. But the example of the ex- 
tinction of racial minorities in recently conquered European 
nations proves that this is a real possibility. Given some up- 
surgent wave of violent racial totalitarianism in this nation, 
we might well witness the brutal slaughtering of one-tenth of 
our population. It has been done before, on a small scale, 
during Reconstruction Days. After one “Negro hunt” in a 
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single parish in Louisiana in the 1870's, for example, more 
than two thousand brown bodies waited for burial. The recur- 
rence of lynchings, now often disguised as “race riots’ or 
“labor trouble,” year after year demonstrates that the will to 
kill Negroes can readily be roused in the white caste. The 
horror of contemplating such a mass slaughter does not dimin- 
ish the actuality of this option. It is a live option before us. 


Somewhat less drastic, but looking toward the same end, is 
the proposal currently supported by Senator Bilbo of Missis- 
sippi. Instead of extermination, he advocates expulsion—send 
all Negroes “back from whence they came.” The Back to Africa 
Movement was particularly popular in the first half of the 
previous century, and the American Colonization Society was 
formed to sponsor and promote it. Abraham Lincoln subscribed 
to it as one possible solution of race tension in this country in 
his time. And, once more, contemporary Europe affords nu- 
merous instances in which large blocks of population are being 
forcibly uprooted and shifted to new habitations. This too is 
a live option. 


Certain difficulties stand in its way. There are practically no 
Negroes now in this country who have come from Africa. 
African immigration stopped generations ago, with the ending 
of the slave trade. African racial stock is, with the exception 
of the Indian, the ‘“‘oldest’’ in America. This present genera- 
tion of Negroes cannot go back to a continent from which 
they have not come. Moreover, they are the only racial group 
who had an invitation to come—and their invitation was quite 
urgent. Nevertheless, Senator Bilbo claims two and one-half 
million Negro signatures in support of his plan. Marcus Garvey, 
just after the World War, aroused a great interest among his 
fellow Negroes in his scheme to accomplish, through Negro 
initiative, this process of emigration. It was the reaction of the 
laborer who says, “You can’t fire me—I quit!” The absurdity 
and impracticability of the notion of transporting twelve mil- 
lion people to Africa do not diminish the enthusiasm of cer- 
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tain whites and many Negroes for the third of our seven 
proposals. ; 

Number four is Black Nationalism. In the last decade this 
proposal was quite popular among the Communist Party 
leaders of this country. By ingeniously gerrymandering coun- 
ties and districts, one writer laid out an area, stretching from 
the southern edge of Virginia in a wide downsweeping crescent 
to the Mississippi Valley, in which a 51 per cent majority of 
Negroes in the population could be established. Let this be a 
self-governing Negro Belt, he proposed. The notion takes 
other forms. Some would select, for example, the southern 
half of New Jersey, or of Utah, and ship all Negroes into 
the selected area, there to be a little nation within the larger 
framework of the United States. This would seem to be a 
logical development of the caste system. It would, of course, 
take away the cheap labor supply which the present ghetto 
system of caste conveniently provides in every Southern city 
and town and in most Northern cities of any size. But if the 
Negro is to be kept in “his place,” why not designate that 
place geographically and put him there? One racial minority 
in America has already enjoyed this solicitude. If reservations 
for Indians, why not for Negroes? 

Proposal number five is currently quite popular with liberal 
white Southerners and with a large section of Negro leader- 
ship. It is proposed that the caste line, instead of being a 
horizontal line of separation, with one caste above and the 
other below, be tilted to a vertical position, with the two races 
enjoying separate but equal positions. Let each race, on its 
own side of the wall of separation, be free to develop its own 
potentialities to the maximum without interference from the 
other group. This pattern of bi-racialism is not altogether 
different from the actual pattern which prevailed during Re- 
construction days in the South, except that the advocates of 
this plan wish it to be established by the voluntary action of 


the dominant group, without the resultant counter pressures 
and tensions. 
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Aside from the fact that history affords no examples of ad- 
- justments of this sort, in which the caste line has been made 
permanently to stand on end (like an Oriental magician’s rope 
dangling in mid-air without visible support), this half-way 
house of racial tolerance is an enticing possibility. If the domi- 
nant group could actually be brought voluntarily to yield par- 
allel status to the race it now holds in subjection, the oppor- 
tunities for enriched living would be infinitely greater for both 
Negroes and whites. As long as the white man holds to his 
determination to keep the Negro down, he is automatically 
retarding his own progress as well. As Mr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington pointed out long ago, the white man has to sit on the 
Negro to keep him in the gutter—and while he is sitting on 
him, the white man does not get very far out of the gutter 
himself. If some assurance could be found whereby the caste 
line would actually stand on end and also maintain its im- 
pregnability, the pattern of a bi-racial society might become 
a live option. At the present moment, it is principally a dream 
in the minds of a sizeable minority of liberal-minded whites 
and an equally important group of Negro leaders. Judged 
from the standpoint of Christian ethics, it falls far short of 
the ideal; but it is nevertheless far in advance of the caste 
system now prevailing. 

Possibility number six is that of amalgamation. Eliminate 
the caste system altogether and merge the two races in a single 
biological strain. Of all six choices thus far mentioned, this 
is the least likely to prevail within any immediate future. The 
strangle hold of caste is tenacious enough to prevent amalga- 
mation for centuries to come. Legal and social proscription 
have diminished the amount of intermarriage to a microscopic 
_ proportion of the total population of the nation. There is 
more real chance that all Negroes will be immediately killed 
or deported than that all Negroes will in this generation in- 
termarry with whites. The importance of amalgamation in 
our list of possibilities lies not at all in its real probability of 
adoption as a conscious social policy, but in its emotional 
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evocativeness. The caste system has succeeded in tying up the 
emotions and prejudices of white and Negro men and women 
so effectively that the mention of intermarriage or of amal- 
gamation is a sure way to touch off an irrational outburst of 
feeling. If the idea is suggested, adrenaline glands begin to 
work, a slow flush creeps up the back of the neck and all 
effective thinking stops. Despite the fact that there is no scien- 
tifically sound biological argument against the fusing of the 
blood strains, irrational prejudice charged with high emotional 
content makes this sixth possibility the red herring of all racial 
discussion. The sure way to stop all thinking and intelligent 
inquiry is to inject the question, ‘““Do you want your sister to 
marry into the other race?’ Amalgamation therefore goes into 
our list of seven options, not as a live possibility but as a uni- 
versal means of dodging the real issues before us. 

There are so many things which wait to be done in the name 
of common decency and elementary justice—jobs to be found, 
schools and houses to be built, citizenship rights to be estab- 
lished. Why is it that the white person refuses to consider 
these agenda and retreats behind the vehement defense of 
“racial purity?” Is he afraid to meet the challenge of the 
Christian conscience within him? Perhaps he is merely re- 
acting according to the psychological habits of the caste system 
which has given him these irrational reaction patterns. Certain 
it is that on the other side of the caste line, great numbers of 
Negroes look with equal foreboding and distrust upon the 
question of amalgamation. They shy away from it when it is 
mentioned in the presence of whites, becoming taciturn and 
ill at ease. On both sides of the caste line, the mention of 
amalgamation is the surest way to stop discussion of basic 
issues of racial difficulty, a useful way to perpetuate the caste 
system under which all of us live today. Possibility number 
six is therefore the actual ally of possibility number one. 

The last of our seven possibilities is integration, which differs 
from. amalgamation in that there is no insistence on inter- 
marriage, and which differs from bi-racialism in that it would 
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eliminate the first half of the “separate but equal” fallacy. 
Those who support this notion would wish to see each man 
free to find employment commensurate with his abilities re- 
gardless of his skin color. They would wish a family to be free 
to live wherever it wishes to live, not proscribed by legal or 
social pressures. They would wish all citizens to be free to 
vote, and to hold office whenever their merits might win them 
such public trust. They would want the sign on the church 
door, “Everybody Welcome,” to mean what it says. They 
would remove all artificial barriers to the free social move- 
ment of people of all races and classes. They would attempt 
to realize something of the meaning of the brotherhood of man. 

Whether the notion of integration will gain the support it 
deserves depends largely upon the Christian Churches. Can 
we break the chains of prejudice? A Christian Church which 
actually committed itself to the process of uniting all racial 
and national groups into a common fellowship would be an 
almost’ invincible force in American life. 

Moreover, the Church and individual Christians are com- 
mitted to this effort by the gospel we profess. Do we want a 
world in which each individual is free to contribute to the 
common welfare, one in which his contribution is welcome? 
Do we want a nation which refuses to discriminate against any 
man or woman because of race or color? Do we want a com- 
munity-in which a man is a man, and his chances of employ- 
ment as well as rate of pay are not determined by the com- 
position of his ancestry? Does the teaching of Christian broth- 
erhood mean what it says—neither Greek nor Jew, barbarian, 
Scythian, bondman nor freeman—or does the Church have 
some new doctrine to take the place of the Christian belief in 
the oneness of mankind? 

Whether the Christian Churches of America will follow the 
pathway of integration to which their gospel nominally com- 
mits them remains to be seen. Meanwhile, there are many 
things which individual Christians, or groups, or Churches can 
attempt. 
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LY: 
STRATEGY AND ACTION 


It goes without saying that this struggle for a Christian 
America cannot be an intersectional dispute. It is not a question 
of Yankee against Rebel. We had that sort of wrangle once, 
resulting in fratricidal war and serving only to perpetuate, 
rather than to settle, the basic questions of racial contacts. 
It is also clear that this is not an interracial quarrel. On both 
sides of the color line there are individuals and groups who 
desire a Christian society, and others on both sides of the color 
line who do not. The lines of cleavage are not geographical or 
racial; they are human. The division is not between black and 
white, Northern and Southern. It is between the forward-look- 
ing and the caste-bound in every part of the nation, in every 
racial group and in all economic classes. Sound strategy there- 
fore dictates that the Christian address himself to this task 
as a Christian, not as a member of a given racial group or as 
a resident of a certain section of the nation. Within the group 
of those who draw themselves together as kindred spirits de- 
siring to shape racial relationships in Christian patterns, there 
needs to be a wide tolerance of differing points of view. There 


must also be an objective understanding of the nature of the 
opposition. 


The opposition to Christian social change often comes from 
persons who sincerely believe themselves to be motivated by 
Christian insights. They are not to be personally condemned 
by self-righteous reformers. They are not to be regarded as 
hypocrites or as individual incarnations of evil, but as what 
they are—products of their own experience. 


~ 


Given a catholic tolerance of the imperfections of one’s 
fellows, one must be all the more critical of oneself. Racial 
attitudes are learned. New attitudes can be learned by the con- 
tagion of example, if the example is winsome enough. The 
first step to be taken, then, is with oneself. One must seek and 
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welcome new experiences across racial lines which will bring 
emancipation from the confining effects of caste. 

As we follow the new lines of action, we create new pat- 
terns of human behavior for ourselves and for those who asso- 
ciate with us. We do not learn by verbalizing, although think- 
ing, speaking and writing are certainly an important part of 
enriched experience. If we are to know the meaning of an - 
integrated society, we must set ourselves the task of perfecting 
our own social experience. 

This is all the more true because the tools we use will deter- 
mine the results we-get. We cannot build an integrated society 
with divisive means. Conflict between the races, or conflict 
within American society over the problem of the races, serves 
only to widen the breach we wish to heal. There is but one 
way to build a brotherly world, and that is to build it in a 
brotherly way. Thus the task which for each of us begins with 
himself cannot go very far without touching all one’s social 
relationships. The good life demands a good society. 

Nor are good intentions enough. There must be wise use 
of every resource of scientific research and honest intelligence. 
We must avoid the sentimental twaddle of emotional ef- 
_ fervescence just as we must also avoid the ineffective inactivity 
of the perpetually suspended judgment. We must couple the 
meticulous accuracy of scientific research and knowledge with 
the urgent ardor of Christian conscience. “Accuracy plus ardor” 
reads the legend on our scroll, as we begin our crusade. 

Generally speaking, it is wiser for individuals and small 
groups to begin in their own local communities rather than to 
tackle the wider national scene first. Agitation for national 
reform is sometimes used as an excuse for dodging immediate 
local problems. But sound strategy dictates that we begin at 
plastic points, not at the points of relatively greater rigidity. 
In the local community, then, let the Christian select the points 
of greatest flexibility and start his work. Here he gets his 
initial experiences. 

In addition to the simple fraternizing of individuals and 
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groups, with which many caste-bound persons need to begin 
in their process of self-emancipation, there are a wide variety 
of things waiting to be done. Without attempting an exhaus- 
tive list, let us look at a few suggestions. 


Ways in Which the Church Can Help 


Put study and research first on the list, because these are 
precisely the things which the Christian church is most ade- 
quately geared up to promote. In schools and colleges under 
church auspices, and in the state institutions wherever possible, 
young men and women of both racial groups should be 
acquainted with the facts of race as far as scientific knowledge 
now reveals them. Scores of high schools throughout the South 
now have some form of instruction in interracial appreciation. 
These lines need to be explored a good deal further. The caste 
system is designed to keep the races apart from and in ignorance 
of each other. To defeat caste, fuller knowledge and appreci- 
ation are essential. 

The Federal Council of Churches needs the help of thou- 
sands of local churches. Every denomination should have an 
active and compelling interest in research and education for a 
Christian racial pattern. There ought to be fifty thousand local 
churches all over the nation in which persons come together 
from time to time to study and to discuss the facts of the 
present situation and the means of moving toward a Christian 
order. Only so can there emerge an impelling conviction of 
sin—major social and personal sin—over the failure of al- 
leged Christians to transcend caste and to work to transform 
it. It will not happen unless the churches actually set about 
this first simple task of study and research, accompanied by a 
program of evangelism. At the same time, the churches dare 
not have the illusion that they work alone; for many of the 
greatest advances in this field today are not being made by 
the institutions of religion but by various secular and educa- 
tional institutions and individuals under other than ecclesias- 
tical auspices. It is encouraging, however, to know that the 
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churches will have allies if they set to work. Packets of sug- 
gestive materials, bibliographies and study plans may be ob- 
tained from the Council for Social Action; but it cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that the first job of each local church 
or of each local group of Christians is to know the nature of 
racial patterns in the immediate local environment. 


Questions like these ought to be answered. In our com- 
munity, what are the discrepancies between housing facilities 
for different racial groups? Are Negroes (or other minority 
groups) restricted to certain areas? Is the rental charge in the 
segregated areas unfair as compared with charges for similar 
accommodations in unrestricted areas? Is there overcrowding 
in segregated areas? Jerry-built houses, or general disrepair 
and debilitation? Are sanitary facilities adequate? Sewers, 
water, paving, sidewalks, lighting—in these services, how does 
the Negro section of town compare with the white sections? 
Are colored families who can pay better rentals permitted to 
move to better sections of town? Have there been, or are there, 
instances of interracial friction and difficulty growing out of 
efforts of Negro families to get better housing? What steps 
can be taken in this community to remove such inequities in 
housing as we discover? Is it possible to make an integrated 
housing plan in our community now? And if legal or social 
pressures, or both, demand separate housing, how can we be 
sure that facilities will actually be equal? There are enough 
questions centering around the problem of housing alone, un- 
der the caste system, to keep the local churches and church 
people busy for some time to come—if they take the job 
seriously. 


And how about recreation? Playgrounds, parks, swimming 
pools, gymnasiums, YMCA’s and YWCA’s, summer camps, 
athletic and sports leagues, tournaments and competitions? 
Does the community care well for one group and poorly for 
the other? Is the community ready for an integrated recreation 
program? If the community insists on segregation in play 
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life, how can substantial equality of facilities and services be 
obtained ? 

Look at the schools — elementary, secondary and higher, 
technical and vocational and liberal arts. Where integrated 
education nominally prevails, does the colored boy or girl 
find himself or herself merely tolerated, or actually accepted 
by teachers and fellow students? Do advisers discourage the 
ambitions of the young Negro? Does the curriculum include 
materials calculated to include the Negro in his rightful place 
in the stream of American and world history? Or is the Negro 
forgotten in the printing of textbooks and the planning of 
courses? Or are there actual distortions of fact? Does the 
study of poetry include Phyllis Wheatley, Dunbar, Cullen and 
Johnson? Do white children learn that Crispus Attucks, col- 
ored, was first to spill his blood in the Revolutionary War? 
Does the musical program include the contribution of all ra- 
cial groups— and is the music sung and played by all the 
children? Or are the spirituals and the seculars regarded as 
the only proper medium for Negro performers? Where white 
and Negro children study together, are white teachers, prin- 
cipals and administrators solely in charge, or do Negroes take 
a coordinate place in the school system? What is the racial 
character of the school board, or the board of trustees of the 
college? What can be done about these things—now? This 
year? The next five years? How can we do it? 

Many of the preceding questions also apply where the edu- 
cational facilities are by law, or by local gerrymandering, sep- 
arate for the races. In addition, the Christian wants to know 
about the salary differentials between Negro and white teach- 
ers of the same training and experience. How adequate are 
the buildings provided for colored children? Janitorial ser- 
vice? Supplies and textbooks? Heat and light? Libraries? 
Retirement and pensions for teachers and workers? Curricular 
differences, either as to general content within a given field, 
or as to type of education offered? Why does Mississippi de- 
cide not to teach civics in the Negro schools of the state? 
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Are Negroes shunted into Vocational High Schools? Or, con- 
versely, is adequate vocational training available principally 
to whites only? Are educational funds spent equitably? How 
great is the discrepancy in our town? Why? 

Turn to the area of political and civil rights. How many 
Negroes of eligible age register and vote in our town? Are 
registration boards unfair or discriminatory? Do poll tax re- 
quirements as administered work an unfair hardship on one 
race? Are all ballots counted? Where Negroes vote in large 
numbers, what political machinery is in control? Has it a 
caste character? What public elective and appointive offices 
are held by Negroes in our town? What about the police force? 
And the courts? Is there equal and impartial administration 
of justice? Are there instances of police brutality toward one 
race? Is there laxity of administration in some areas of the 
city and spurts of overzealous strong-arm tactics? Does the 
fire department make as great an effort to save a house in the 
Negro sections of town as in white residential areas? Look 
at the record. Compare the fire insurance rates which tell the 
story. 

Compare the social agencies and welfare work. Are prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency adequately handled without re- 
spect to race? How much can culture conflicts and caste stric- 
tures be credited as factors causing crime and delinquency? 
What about penal and corrective institutions? Are Negroes 
thrown into jails long since judged unsuitable for whites? 

And economic opportunity. Can a Negro get a job on his 
merits despite his color? Is the Negro last hired and first fired 
in our town? Which industries refuse to employ Negroes? 
Why? What jobs are for Negroes only? Why? Are wages 
the same for the same work regardless of race? Do the labor 
unions discriminate against Negroes? Which labor unions do? 
Is this discrimination a part of the policy of the national union 
organization, or a ruling of the local? During the last five 
yeais, how many Negro workers have been displaced by white 
workers, in what jobs and situations, and under what circum- 
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stances? What do employers in this town say and feel about 
the use of Negro and white workers together? How much do 
white Christian housewives pay Negro domestic servants? Is 
there an adequate economic base for Negro citizens in this 
town? 

In the administration of relief and the working of the em- 
ployment agencies and other public or governmental projects 
and processes in this town, is there a caste differential ? Who 
is responsible for it? 

Are health facilities available without caste impediment? 
How many more Negro than white babies are born without 
medical supervision? Are the midwives trained? Registered? 
Is there adequate hospitalization for Negroes in this town? 
Can a Negro physician or surgeon attend his patient in the 
hospital, or must he turn his patient over to a white doctor 
at the hospital door? What is the comparative racial incidence 
of diseases like tuberculosis which go with bad housing and 
malnutrition. What are the comparative mortality rates? And 
when a Negro dies, how much does the funeral cost, and 
where is the body buried? 

What is the general character of interracial relations in this 
community? Have there been instances of violent outbreaks, 
or of serious tension in recent years? What can be done locally 
to cure the social sore spots which violence and tension re- 
veal? Do we know any of the people who took part in the 
last disturbance, or who might be likely to take part in the 
next one? Have we a Christian obligation in this area? 

Do the Christian churches of this town follow the caste 
pattern? Are Negroes welcomed into membership in “white” 
churches? How many members of my own church would stop 
coming if I brought a family of another race into member- 
ship? Or are we to be content with a race-divided church? 
Can such a church dare to call itself Christian? What will 
parents say if the Young Peoples’ Society becomes interracial? 
Does our minister preach an inclusive gospel? Do we encour- 
age (or permit) him to do so? Do we follow his leadership 
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when he does? What are we, in this church, doing about the 
problems of caste suggested in the foregoing paragraphs? 
Well, when do we get to work? 


Of course, none of these problems is completely local in 
character. All of them have ramifications out into county, state, 
regional and national areas. Some of them are international 
in character. Going back over the list, which of them can we 
profitably follow into spheres of study and activity beyond the 
local community? What national organizations are ready to 
help us—and need our help? Are we teady to pay the price in 
time, energy, money and worry; to bear the social pressures; 
and to meet the opposition as we work to defeat caste? How 
-much backbone has our Christian faith? What do we think 
and resolve in our inner selves as we sing on Sunday morning— 


In Christ there is no East or West, 
In him no South or North; 

But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 
Join hands, then, brothers of the faith, 

Whate’er your race may be: 
Who serves my father as a son 
Is surely kin to me. 


If now, gentle reader, you are about to lay this issue aside 
with a sigh, saying to yourself that this really is a good idea, 
and some day you may take an interest in the matter—I cry, 
“STOP!” You have no right to dismiss the challenge with a 
shrug. You have no right to enjoy for one single hour the 
complacency of life in a racially divided society. The caste sys- 
tem will be broken only if we break it. We have a Christian 
obligation to release our minds, our energies, our time and 
our money for this Cause. In a warfare of this sort, there can 
be no neutral ground. He that is not for us is against us. 
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WHERE SHALL WE START? 
by Katherine Gardner 


Many readers of this article may feel that, since there are few Negroes 
in their community, this is not a problem on which they need to work. 
The New Englander may be in Florida tomorrow; his children may at- 
tend colleges where Negroes are refused dormitory accommodations ; 
the minister from a city suburb may find himself president of a college 
in Alabama (as did the author). Because life situations are constantly 
changing we must £70w and be prepared to do the Christian way in race 
relations wherever we may be. Certain things are basic. 


1. Information. Read books by and about Negroes. (May be secured 
free from many state libraries if local collection is small.) Subscribe to 
Crisis ot Opportunity (Negro monthlies), Pittsburgh Courier (widely 
read Negro newspaper), Interracial News Service (digest of current 
news, six issues a year). A church society might place the subscriptions 
and circulate among members. Watch for news of Negroes in the papers 
and magazines you read. Time, Nation, New Republic, Survey, Christian 
Century have frequent articles. Clip and share. Read “It’s Our Country 
Too” in Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 14, 1940, for a comprehensive 
account of the problems Negroes face in the National Defense Program. 
Find out about legislation affecting minorities, such as the anti-lynching 
bill, hospital act, elimination of poll tax, national defense, etc. Bring 
Negro speakers and singers to your town and secure openings for them 
in schools and civic clubs as well as churches. Make their coming an 
opportunity for interracial social meetings. 

2. Conviction. Make your home a center of information on Negro 
life and of Christian practice in race relations. Carry your interest with 
you into outside contacts (one interested woman “sold” race relations 
all over the foreign mission field of her church). Write to legislators on 
pending bills. Ally yourself with interracial organizations working on 
these matters. Get your church to face its own racial caste system. 


3. Action, Yo the suggestions for concrete action made by Dr. 
Gallagher should be added work on the National Defense Program ; 
both in training and employment in defense industries Negroes are 
being refused opportunity. Local opinion can do much to change this 
situation. A policy of segregration and oftentimes menial status is in 
force in the military services. Negro and white church people in com- 
munities near training camps, working together, have a fine opportunity 
to show friendships toward the Negro trainees who are away from home, 
often for the first time. And as Christians work without regard to race 
on vital interests, the caste system begins to weaken. 


Suggested Reading: 


Race, Science and Politics, by Ruth Benedict, Modern Age Books, 1940, 
$2.50. “Of the many popular treatises on race and racism which 
have appeared in the past few years, this is by far the best.’”— 
Christian Century, Oct. 30, 1940. % 

Divine White Right, by Trevor Bowen, Harpers, 1934, $1.75. Treat- 
ment of Negroes in churches, schools and hospitals. 

Caste and Class in a Southern Town, by John Dollard, Yale Univ. Press, 
1937, $3.50. ‘Insight into the relations between Negro and white 
groups.” 

Black Reconstruction, by W. E. B. DuBois, Harcourt, Brace, 1935, 
$4.50. A vivid portrayal. 

Brown America, by E. R. Embree, Viking Press, 1931, $2.50. Story of 
the emergence of a new race in America. 

The American Caste System and the Negro College, by Buell G. Gal- 
lagher, Colurnbia Univ. Press, 1938, $2.50. “For a compact anat- 
omy of the race problem, a description of its form and structure, 
and what makes it live and grow, this is one of the best books 
written by anybody in our time.” —Commonweal, April 14, 1939. 

Shadow of the Plantation, by Charles S. Johnson, Univ. of Chicago, 
1934, $2.50. ‘These statements are like voices from the soil speak- 
ing in a stained innocence the facts of their own sociology.” 

Native Son, by Richard Wright, Harpers, 1940, $2.50. Introduction by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. “I think this book is better as a headlong, 
hard-boiled narrative than any preaching about race relations in 
America, North or South. . . .”—Jonathan Daniels. 


Organizations Specifically Interested in Problems of Negroes: 


American. Missionary Association of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Associates in Negro Folk Education, 1326 R Street, Washington, DIC 

Association of Southern Women for the Prevention of Lynching, 710 
Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 710 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, Dept. of Race 
Relations, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

‘National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 69 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 

National Negro Congress, 717 Florida Avenue, N.W.., Washington, D.C. 

National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York City 

(This is, of course, only a partial list of agencies in this field. For further in- 

formation, both about the ones listed here and other organizations, write to the 

Council for Social Action.) 


Two Little Victims of the War in China 


The sad anxious face of the little boy who is trying to com- 
fort his younger brother tells the story both of China’s agony 
and of her courage. 


Their home is ruined; their parents are dead. The boy does 
not know where to turn. But he will not desert his little brother. 
He is determined to stay by him through thick and thin. 


It costs only three cents a day or a dollar a month to provide 


a child with food and shelter and loving care at a mission 
station. 


If you would like to help, send your gift to: 


The Congregational Christian 
Committee for Assistance to War Victims 


289 Fourth Avenue New York City 


designated for; Church Committee for China Relief. 


